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THE FLOGGING OF FEMALES. 


“ What !—the whip on Woman’s shrinking flesh !” 


Some of our readers may think the flogcing of females a very rare 
and extraordinary occurrence. It is nevertheless very common. The 
cut above is no exaggerated representation of an everdyay scene in the 
past history of the West Indies. In 1824, Great Britain endeavored to 
ameliorate Slavery in its colonies, and among other things to abolish 
the flogging of females. After a series of shameful evasions, the legis- 
lature of Jamaica, in Dec. 1827, held the following lancuage. “'The 
whip is not forbidden in the field, lest the abandonment, too suddenly, of 
a long-established usage, should be misunderstood by the slaves. * * * 
Until negro women have acquired more of the sense of shame, which 
distinguishes European females, it will be impossible with respect to 
them, to lay aside altogether punishment by flogging, there being no 
substitute that promises to be accompanied with the same salutary 
dread.” That similar scenes are witnessed daily in these United States, 
though perhaps not in mercy’s sicht, take the testimony of Rev. David 
Nelson, a man who has been a Slaveholder, and has spent his whole 
life among Slaveholders, and whose veracity few will dare to impeach. 
He says to Christian slaveholders, “You help to put it out of the power 
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of half a million of children to obey God here. That child is not reared 
by her parents. ‘This one sces them wHiPPpep—hears them called 
strumpet, harlot, cee pemegaalen and every name that denotes infamy.” 
Could he say this, if the whipping of mothers were not a common 


practice? How long shall this barbarous cruelty disgrace Christian 
America! 


on a em ne 


MR. WELD’S ADDRESS 


At the Meeting of the Western Reserve (Ohie) Anti-Slavery Society. 


{From the Ohio Observer.] 


Mr. T. D. Weld, upon seconding the resolution, remarked, that the 
brother who had just taken his seat, was not under an illusion when he 
said he saw a cloud gathering over the South. There was a cloud 
gathering there. He saw it, and any body, with open eyes, might see 
it. Behold, said he, its dark and threatening aspect, and hear its 
thunder. And was there any thing which would cause it to break 
away from the face of the sky? Nothing! yes, there was one thing, and 
but one, which like a magic wand, would conduct its thunders harm- 
lessly aside, and that was immediate emancipation. 

For fifty years, England tried to abolish Slavery in some other way, 
but all without effect. Then she began to act upon the principle of 
immediate emancipation, and the Bermudas showed the result. In six 
weeks the work was accomplished. While the experiment was making, 
the cry was, that the land would run blood, but the six weeks passed 
away, and no blood was flowing. 

His brother had spoken of the longings of the slave for liberty. He 
had spent a month in his father’s family, when that brother was at 
home, and he would bear his testimony, that, after travelling much in 
the Slave States, nowhere had he seen slaves receive kinder treatment 
than in the family of the Rev. Doct. Allen, of Huntsville. And if such 
were the longings of the slaves where they were so kindly treated, such 
their sqeacbices desires after liberty, such their throes of agony under 
the privation of it, such the thick night of despair which settled down 
upon them, surrounded as they were by so many mitigating circum- 
stances, what must be the wretchedness of the tens of thousands, to 
whom no tender mercies were meted out! Their drivers were almost 
uniformly a most degraded class of men. William Wirt, in his life of 
Patrick Henry, t:ad denominated them “the last and lowest of the 
human race.” Such was the character of the men in whose power 
were three-fourths of all the slaves in the United States. Who that 
would make their case his own, rather than suffer what they suffered, 
‘would not pray God to close his eyes in death? 

_ Here Mr. W. said he would stop, as the audience had already been 
detained to a late hour, but a wish was expressed from various parts of 
the house that he would go on. And taking a little book from his 

ket, he said he would read to them the longings of a slave after 
iberty, written down by himself, or rather dictated (for he could not 
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write) and written down by another. He was the property of Mr. 
James Horton, of Chatham Co., North Carolina. And it should be 
observed that he said nothing of positive inflictions as the cause of his 
wretchedness, nothing but that he was treated with the utmost kindness. 


“Come, melting pity, from afar, 
And break this vast enormous bar 
Between a wretch and thee ; 
Purchase a few short days of time, 


And bid a vassal soar sublime, 
On wings of Liberty. ’ 
* * * * 


Alas! and am I born for this, 

To wear this slavish chain? 
Deprived of all created bliss, 

Thro’ hardships, toil and pain, 
How long have I in bondage lain, 
And languished to be free! 

Alas! and must I still complain— 
Deprived of Liberty ? . 

Oh Heaven! and is there no relief 
This side the silent grave— 

To soothe the pain—to quell the grief 
And anguish of a slave? 

Come Liberty, thou cheerful sound, 
Roll thro’ my ravished ears! 

Come, let my grief in joys be drowned 
And drive away my fears. 

Say to the foul oppression, cease, 
Ye tyrants rage no more, 

And let the joyful trump of peace, 
Now bid the vassal soar. * 

* * * ox * 


Am I sadly cast aside, 
On misfortune’s rugged tide ? 
Will the world my pains deride, 
For ever? 
Must I dwell in slavery’s night, 
And all pleasure take its flight, 
Far beyond my feeble sight, 
For ever? 
Worst of all must hope grow dim, 
And withhold her cheering beam? 
Rather let me sleep and dream, 
For ever ? 
Something still my heart surveys, 
Groping thro’ this dreary maze ; 
Is ithope? then burn and blaze, 
For ever? 
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Leave me not a wretch confined, ° 
Altogether lame and blind— 
Unto gross despair consigned, 

For ever! 
Heaven, in whom I can confide, 
Canst thou not for all provide? 
Condescend to be my guide, 

For ever. 
And when this transient life shall end, 
Oh, may some kind eternal friend 
Bid me from servitude ascend, 

For ever!” 


This was a slave, sir, said he, with thrilling emphasis. 

He here introduced an anecdote, which exhibited in a striking light, 
the value which the slave sets upon the liberty of which he is deprived. 
A vessel hav’ ¥z on board the wives and children, and some other con- 
nections of th.ty or forty slanters, was wrecked between St. Kitts and 
Nevis. The husbands and fathers gathered upon the shore, and saw 
the vessel driving before the storm, at the mercy of the waves, until, by 
and by, it struck upon a rock. ‘The next moment they expected it to 
go to pieces, and to se” the waves close upon the dear objects of their 
solicitude. Thsy got coats in readiness to go to their relief, but not a 
soul of them had the fortitude to volunteer to man them. Shrinking 
back themselves. 1” >aed upon the slaves to man the boats, but they 
refused. They ten applied the lash, and the poor creatures lay down 
and groaned, and “ald have suffered themselves to be cut with whips 
until they had gre: ep the ghost, before they would have obeyed. At 
last one of the —— mounted a stump, and swinging his hat, cried 
out, “‘ Liberty ! Liberty!” At the sound of that word, every slave started. 
He then proclaimed liberty for life to every slave who would man the 
boats. It was no sooner said than done. ‘Three boats were manned 
at once. One of them had scarcely gotten from the shore, when it was 
met by a terrible wave, and dame upon a rock, and all on board 
perished. Another, a little further out, was engulfed in the waves, 
and every soul was lost. The third one was hard by its side when it 
went down, and yet the brave fellows who manned it, with counte- 
nances fixed, steered straight for the vessel, bowing upon their oars, as 
though nothing had happened to their comrades. — 

It was affecting to how dear liberty was to these slaves, and 
what hazards they were willing to run to obtain it, “hoping even 
against hope !” en called upon to encounter the awful peril, they 
were perfectly dead to every other motive—neither flattery, threatening, 
bribes, nor the lash moved them. But the sound of that word, Liberty, 
struck a cord, which vibrated to the very centre of their souls, and 
wrought them up to desperation in a moment. 

Mr. Weld concluded with a most eloquent and thrilling appeal to 
ministers of the gospel, to bring their combined and powerful moral 
influence to the aid of this cause. Sacrifices they might indeed be 
called upon to make, but what was that religion good fer which shrunk 
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from sacrifices. To be ready to make sacrifices when duty required, 
constituted an essential part of religion itself. It was here that the 
power of goodness was unrolled, and its unearthly origin demonstrated. 





FACTS FROM KENTUCKY. 


The following facts are from an intelligent young gentleman, who has- 
recently spent ten months in one of 'the northern cvunties of Kentucky. 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE SLAVES. 


As a general remark, the Sabbath-day is a holiday to the slave. On 
that day he has galy to attend to the stock, and sometimes cut fire- 
wood; the rest of the day is his own. Nearly all of the adult slaves 
have a small patch of ground, which they usually plant in tobacco; 
many of them, [ may say most of them, cultivate their patches on the 
Sabbath-day. It occupies them from two to six hours; the rest of the 
day is spent in lounging or sleeping. Of the nature_of conversion, they 
know nothing. They regard it as a dream, or vision, or song, or some - 
mutilated text of Scripture suggested to their minds in a highly excited 
state. ‘The most intelligent Christian I saw, told me of various visions 
and dreams that she had had; and songs that she had heard, in which 
the Savior had spoken peace to her soul. This ignorance might be 
expected, from the narrowness of the privileges they enjoy. f never 
heard of the slaves having been preached to but three times during my 
stay in K., and they were preached to by a slaveholding minister. At 
the first meeting there were between thirty-five and forty present, at the 
second, séven, at. the third, ten or twelve. Besides this, in all the 
meetings I have attended, I have not seen twenty slaves. 

At family worship in the houge of the minister, the adult slaves are 
sometimes present. In the hous@%f the Elder, or the other members in 
whose houses I lived, never. 

Two or three little slave children come in at bell-ringing, and they 
cere generally asleep before the services are half performed. 

t have never known a single instance of the master’s reading the 
Bible to his slaves, or instructing them in religion, and I have not found 
a single slave that can read the simplest sentences. 

In conversation with Judge , an Elder in the Presbyterian 
church, he remarked “as to religious instruction, they have as much as 
the poor have any where: they have no restraints about sects, they 
can join which they please. As to reading, and improvement of mind, 
why those who do read seidom read the brea rif and men who 
have improved minds often misuse them; they do not glorify God with 
them.” He granted the horrors of slavery, but remarked, “ you know a 
man that has a well assured hope of eternal life, never cares for the 
miseries of this life, however severe they may be, for he knows that the 
Scriptures say these light afflictions for a moment, work out a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glorv.” Whilst reading this, do not 
forget that in Kentucky, slavery wears its mildest garb. 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF CHRISTIAN SLAVEHOLDERS. 


5 

ag The Minister and all the church members held slaves. Some were 
1.4 _ treated kindly, others harshly. ‘There was nota shade of difference 
aa between their slaves, and those of their infidel neighbors, either in their 
19 physical, intelectual or moral state; in some cases they would suffer in 

an the comparison. 
iS In the kitchen of the minister, a slave man was living in open adul- 
“a hd tery with a slave woman, who was a member of the church, with an 
ia “assured hope” of heaven, whilst the man’s wife was on the minister’s 
. farm in Fayette County. ‘The minister had to bring a cook down from 
) 3 his farm to the place in which he was preaching... The choice was 
: i“ between the wife of the man and this church membelt He left the wife 
i -— and brought the church member to the adulterer’s bed. 
! | bd A professor of religion had a slave girl who ran away; he caught her 
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in. _He told me that he was incensed, threw a rope over a beam in 
the kitchen, tied her ated wrists and hoisted her up, stripped her, and 
with ns own hand whipped her until the blood flowed freely from her 
wounds. ‘ 

A methodist preacher last fall took a load of produce down the river: 
amongst other things he took down five slaves. He sold them at New- 
Orleans. He came up to Natches, bought seven there and took them 
down and sold them also. Last March he came up to preach the gospel 

in. A number of persons on board the steam-boat (the Tuscarora) 
. . hs had seen him in the slave shambles in Natches and New-Orleans, 
4 and now for the first time, found him to be a preacher, had much sport 

( é. at the expense of the “fine old preacher who dealt m slaves.” 
~ A non-professor of religion in Campbell Co., Ky.,sold a female slave 
and two children to a methodist ne Th with the proviso that they 
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should not leave that region of coun The slave-drivers came, offered 
$50 more for the woman than he had given, and he sold her. She is 
now in the lower country, and her orphan babes are in Kentucky. 

I was much shocked once, to see a Presbyterian Elder’s wife call a 
little slave to her to kiss her feet. At first the boy hesitated, but the 
command being repeated in tones not to be misunderstood, he ap- 
i proached timidly, knelt and kissed her foot. 

a On a Sabbath-day, as was riding to meeting- last winter, a great 

i. w noise was neard in a deserted log-house. Stamping, hallooing, and 
snouting. Now and then a scream rose above the noise. I stopped in 
front of the houise, fifty or sixty feet from it. Soon, out came six or eight 

ite boys, twelve or fourteen years old: one was cracking a slave-dni- 
ver’s whip. With them were two or three young slaves who were 
ying. I enquired the meaning of the scene, of a slaveholder by my 
ide; he replied, they have been tying up those slaves and whippin 
them. ‘The boys again returned to the house, and again the noise an 
screams were heard. A Presbyterian slaveholder turned to me and 


said, “that is the way we bring slaves into subjection—we let the 
children beat them.” 
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7] SLAVES HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH THE FOURTH OF JULY. 115 


A SLAVEHOLDER’S COMMENTARY. 


The Rev. Dr. Dalcho, of South Carolina, thus comments onthe Epistle 
to Philemon :—“ Onesimus was a heathen; but the Apostle converted 
him to the Christian faith. Now, what was the consequence of this 
conversion? Did St. Paul tell him that Christianity made him free 
from his temporal servitude? No. Did he tell him that slavery was 
contrary to the law of God; and, therefore, that the laws of man eould 
not make it lecal? No. He sent him back to his master, whom’ hé 
entreated to forgive him, and to receive him again into favor, not only 
as a servant, but as a brother in the Lord.” |ark the only, and compare 
this gloss with the text. ‘Not now a servant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved, especially to me, but how much more unto thee, both © 
in the flesh and in the Lord.” ‘The pro-slavery commentator continues: 
“ All the sophistry in the world cannot get rid of this decisive example. 
Christianity robs no man of his rights, [then how could it send Onesimus 
back, as a slave, to Philemon?] and Onesimus was the property of his 
master, under the laws of his country, which must be shoved, if not 
contrary to the laws of God.” But the question is; not whether Ones- 
imus was property “by the laws of his country,” but whether he was 
so by the laws of God—not, whether it was his duty to return, but 
whether it was Philemon’s right to compel him to return. Suppose 
Onesimus, after his return, had preferred some other business than the 
service of Philemon, whether he had any right to such preference or not, 
would it have been right for Philemon to confine him to his service, by 
the whip or the stocks? Would this have been treating him as a 
“brother,” “ both in the flesh and in the Lord?” Yet as much as this 
we may suppose, if Philemon had a right of property. 





SLAVES HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH THE FOURTH 
OF JULY. 


The Rev. Dr. Dalcho, above mentioned, m his “ Practical considera- 
tions, founded on the Scriptures, relative to the stave population of South 
Carolina,” says, “'The celebration of the Fourth of July belongs exclu- 
sively to the white population of the United States. The American 
Revolution was a family quarrel among equals. In this, the Necrors 
had no concern ; their condition remained, and must remain, unchanged. 
They have no more to do with the celebration of that day, than with the 
landing of the Pilgrims on the rock at Plymouth. It therefore appears 
to me, to be improper to allow these people to be present on these occa- 
sious. In our speeches and orations, much, and sometimes more than 
is politically necessary, is said about personal liberty, which negro au- 
ditors know not how to apply, except by running the parallel with their 
own condition. They, therefore, imbibe false notions of their personal 
rights, and give reality in, their minds to what has no real existence. 
‘The peculiar state of our community must be kept in view. This, I am 
*ratihed to learn, will, in some measure, be promoted by the institution 
of The South Carolina Association.” 
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A VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


A correspondent of the- Richmond Whig, in cautioning his fellows 
citizens not to proceed with rash violence against the abolitionists, bears 
the following remarkable testimony against the fanaticism of mobs, and 
in favor of the “‘ capacity of the degraded race.” 

*‘ Fanaticism, in my humble judgment, Messrs. Editors, is not exclu- 
sively confined to men who are advocates of an especial doctrine of re- 


» “ligion.” Mobs are never free from its influence in its very worst and 


most, hideous characters. We are now on a crusade against the advo- 
cates of the freedom of a race, who, whatever may be their abstract right 
to that state, are assuredly not prepared to enter even on its hallowed 
precincts; but do not let us allow ourselves, in the fervor of our detes- 
tation of the characters who would actually inflict wrongs upon us, to 
act with a heat and indiscretion that would punish those not more guilty 
than nine-tenths of the educated men of Virginia, who hold the opinion, 
that were all things fitting, all men should be free. 

‘In conclusion, [ would call the notice of our citizens, most especially, 
to the class of “‘ genteel colored gentlemen,” whose number among us, 
it is intimated to me, is daily augmenting—to watch vigilantly the con- 
duct and manners of the servants of the city, and to divest themselves 
of the belief (a fatal one I fear) that their own are incorruptible. Owing 
to'the undue estimate we have accustomed. ourselves to make of the in- 
telligence and physical capacity of a degraded race, we have underrated 
both—not so the Northern abolitionists, who are at least not bigots on 
that point; they know well that educated: men of that race (and how 
many thousands cannot the North and South produce) are sufficientl 
imbued with the “ esprit du corps,” and with fall intelligence and zeal, 
to make the most efficient agents in their cause.” 





THE ACCURSED TRAFFIC, 


The two following advertisements are copied with ut the alteration 
of a letter, from a late Richmond Whig. Strange that slaves should 
ever run away from such excellent accommodations as those of Bacon 
Tait! Perhaps they do not relish the safety and comfort of being sold. 
Would you, reader ? 

NOTICE. 


“'The commodious buildings which I have recenily had erected in the 
city of Richmond, are now ready for the accommodation of all persons 
who may wish their NEGROES safely and comfortably taken care of. 

The buildings were erected upon an extensive scale, without regard 
to cost, my main object being to insure the safe-keeping, and at the 
— time the health and comfort of the Negroes who may be placed 
thereat. 

The rooms and yards for the Females are separate from those for the 
Males, and genteel house servants will have rooms to themselves. The 
regulations of the establishment will be general cleanliness, moderate 
exercise, and recreation within the yards during good weather, and 
good substantial food at all times, by which reculations it is intended 
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that confinement shall be rendered merely nominal, and the health of 
the Negroes so promoted, that they will be well prepared to encounter 
a change of climate when removed to the South. 
. These buildings are situated on the lét corner of 15th and Cary streets, 
between Mayo’s Bridge and the Bell Tavern. Apply to 

_ ACON TAIT.” 


IMPORTANT TO THE SOUTH. 


“F’, H. Pettis, native of Orange County, Va., being located. in the 
city of New-York, in the practice of law, announces to his friends and 
the public in general, that he has been engaged as counsel and adviser 
in general, for a party whose business it is in the northern cities to 
arrest and secure runaway slaves. He has been thus engaged for several 
years, and as the act of Congress alone governs now in this city, in 
business of this sort, which renders it easy for the recovery of such 
property, he invites post-paid communications to him, enclosing a fee 
of $20 in each case, and a power of attorney minutely descriptive of 
the party absconded, and if in the northern region, he or she will soon 
be had. 

Mr. Pettis will attend promptly to all law-business confided to him. 

N. B. New-York City is estimated to contain five thousand run- 
away slaves. PETTIS.” 


When in’quity can thus stalk abroad without a blush, is it any wonder 
that compassion and sympathy for the oppressed should excite the most 
malignant revilings? Compare with the foregoing, the rage against 
Mr. ‘Tappan, expressed by the Winchester (Va.) Republican. 

“THEY WILL GET HIM! A reward of TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
is said to be offered at New-Orleans for the delivery, upon the levee, of 
Artruur Tappan, President of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
This man, who has not even the poor apology of fanaticism to plead— 
vanity and hypocrisy being the only inmates of his callous heart—has 
raised a storm that will sweep him to destruction. He has lighted at 
his hearth-fire the torch that is to enflame the homes of the South— 
now let him look to his own Penates! Let this ruthless rox to the 
wives and daughters of the South, who would condemn them to a fate 
more horrid than a death of tortures—let him now look well to HIMSELF 
—he may enjoy the ‘ monstrari ay. in a style very different from being 
pointed at in Broadway as the WiLBERForcE of America. 

‘3 }>There is a rumor that Anruur Tappan has fled by sea— 
“There let him sink—and be the seas on him?” 





HOPE DEFERRED. 


Mr. Epiror: The enclosed is from a woman held in bondage in 
Virginia, to her husband in this city. About two years since, he had 
the promise that when he would pay $400 he might have his wife and 
his two children, out since that time slaves have risen so much, and his 
children have grown so fast, they ask $800. 

The poor fellow has been laboring and saving his money, and had 
dheened two hundred and fifty dollars, and made an arrangement with 
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118 EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A MINISTER IN MASS. [10 
a friend to lend him the remainder, when this letter was read, that 
dashed from his high hopes the pleasure he should enjoy in gs mg 
wife and his children with him. Yours, ‘ 


June 5th, 1835. 
Dear Husband,-- Yours of the 24th ultimo came safe to hand, and I 
was glad to hear from you, and also to hear that you were well. As 
to myself and the children, we are all enjoying good health at this 
time. The last letter of yours that I received before this, afforded me 
more satisfaction than any I have read since your departure from this 
place. But this last has put me as far from hope as ever. I am afraid 
that you have not read either of my letters that I have sent lately to 
ou. I am willing to do anything in my power to be with you, but you 
now how I am situated here; I am more watched now by my owners 
since you left than ever, for fear that I may go away from them; it is 
impossible for me almost to go down in town without [ am watched, 
for fear that I leave. I do not see any way at all that I can get off to 
be with you, without you purchase myself and the children, for it would 
be an endless task for me to undertake it. I was valued about two 
months ago, at eight hundred dollars and the children with me; as to 
my children they grow so fast I am afraid they will ask more for them 
than they do now, they are advised by the white people, so that you 
cannot purchase us. IfI were in your situation, free, | would labor for 
you, and I am in hopes you will soon be able to send for us, as I am 

very anxious to be with you. ‘Yours, L. 





HOW SLAVERY WAS FORCED UPON AMERICA, 
{From the Philanthropist.) 


A correspondent writes,—“it is an assertion so constantly made, 
that Great Britain laid the foundation of Slavery in these United States, 
by the introduction of Blacks, that it is now the undisputed opinion of 

most every man throughout America. This is apparently founded on 
tradition, but not on truth, if the statement of the earliest historian of 
Virginia is to be accredited. That gentleman (Beverley—2d. ed. 1722, 
p. 35,) affirms, that ‘In August following (1620,) a Dutch man-of-war 
anded 20 Negroes for sale; which were the first of that kind that were 
carried into the country.’ Their purchase appears, therefore, to have 
been a voluntary act of our own, and by no means forced upon us by 
the mother country. Let the saddle then be placed on the nght horse, 
and let us remember thaf truth is sacred, even if it militates against 
ourselves.—England has, with all her glory and renown, a sufficiency 
of evil to answer for, without unduly loading her with that of others.” 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A MINISTER IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 
~ Ware, Sept. 4, 1835. 
I cannot think that the cause of immediate emancipation, with its 
fast multiplying friends, is likely to be retarded for the want of ad- 
yocates. it might almost be said, what more efficient advocates can it 
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need than its avowed foes? Only let “the chivalrous Southrons” con- 
tinue to speak as for a few week past, and they will confirm, past ques- 
tion, the more important statements of the Northern friends of the slave ; 
and the latter may say with equal truth and soberness, our “strength 
is to sit still.” The late attempt to silence the voice of discussion, and 
muzzle the press, and place an odious espionage over the mail, and 
make law give place to the phrenzy of mobocracy, and take the key of 
knowledge from free people of color, and compel emancipated slaves 
either to quit their homes or return to a state of vassalage, has already 
—_ many eyes—it will doubtless loosen many tongues at the North, 
if not the chains of many bondmen, and women, and children, at the 
South. ‘The crisis is a most solemn one. Never was there more occa- 
sion to be “ wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” In all! great 
moral revolutions, there is a loud call to move forward, with the eye of 
strong faith raised to heaven; with a deep sense of dependance on Him 
who holdeth human hearts in his hand as the rivers of waters, and who 
can turn into foolishness the counsel of Ahithophel; with the law of 
kindness on the tongue, and with pure, powerful love glowing in the 
heart, and prompting to vigorous and bold action. 





ConTRADICTION.— We perceive in the Millenial Trumpeter, of Ten- 
nessee, a contradiction of the story of a slave being frozen to death, 
for fear of the whip, which we copied from that paper into the June 
Record, (page 64). For the honor of humanity we shall always and 
gladly publish every such contradiction, coming from good authority. 

“=r” We are happy to have it in our power this week to state that, 
from testimony upon which we can rely, we are induced to believe that 
the reported death by freezing, of a female slave near Morganton, is 
untrue. A gentleman who lives near Morganton has informed us that 
himself and five other gentlemen have carefully examined into this case, 
and that after the most minute inquiry they have come deliberately to 
the conclusion that the story has no foundation in fact ;— that, while it 
is true that a female slave belonging to Mr. Mayo did die a few days 
after the cold 7th of February last, yet that the story of her being sent 


to the woods on the Saturday previous, to chop or grub, was a malicious 
falsehood.” ' 





Amos Dresser.—In the Emancipator for October, will be found a 
most interesting narrative, from the pen of Mr. Dresser, of his treatment 
in Nashvil’e, Tennessee, where he received twenty stripes upon the 
naked back, for being a member of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, and 
for having in his possession Anti-Slavery publications. The following 
extract relates to the cut which is now placed on our title-page. 

**Mr. Stout, on this occasion, told me that the scene represented in 
the cut was one of by no means unfrequent occurrence—that it was 
accurate in all its parts, and that he had witnessed it again ard again. 
Mr. S. is himself a slaveholder, though, as he says, opposed to slavery 
in principle—a member, if not an elder, in the Presbyterian church, and 
one of the committee of vigilance which afterwards sat in judgment 
upon me.” 
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120 RECEIPTS. 


- RECEIPTS 


Into the Treasury of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, from August 
15th to September 16th, 1835. 


Concord, N. H., Geo. Storrs, 100 00 


Dover, “« A. 8.58. do., 50 00 
Great Falls “ +: das, 40 00 
= ¢ A Friend, 17 


Lebanon, ‘* Mrs. Lucretia 

Storrs, 5 00 

New Abstead, “ J. F. Isham, 5 
Andover, Mass., Students in 

Seminary, 5 

2 





00 
Bronson, “ G. F. Davis, 12 00 
Plymouth, ‘“* G.L. Ward, 5 00 
Providence, R. 1., Female A. S. 
S. -, per Mrs. H. L. Truesdell, 8000 
o T. & 3. 10 00 | 
ad “Female Juve- 
nile A. S.S., 50 06 
Brooklyn, Conn., Female A. 8: 
S., per Thos. Huntington, 12 00 
* “ Herbert Wiliiams, do. 5 00 
- “-T. Huntington, 8 00 
Hartford, ““ Dea. A. M. Collins, 20:00 
Glastenburg, Vt., by a Friend, 1 00 
Columbiana, Ohio, A. S. S., 8 50 
Granville, “ Female A.S.S., 
by W. W. Bancroft, 20 00 
“ A. S. &., by do., 20 00 
Harrisonville, “ A. S.5S., 3 00 
West Union, "Dyer Burgess, 100 00 
Newark, N. J., Ellison Con 25 00 
Salem, * Miss A. Go wit}, 175 
Clinton, N. ¥., Collection on 4th 
July, 25 00 
Coltimbus, “ * by Rev. Mr. Adams, 5 00 
Peru, A. 8. S., by T. B. 
Watson. Esq., 20 00 
Perry, “ by 8. F. Pheonix, 50 00 
York, si Kev. A. Fisher, 4 00 
Flushing, L. I., by a Friend, 10 00 
New-York cit ty, Wm. Green, Jr. 83 33 
A. Tappan, 1000 00 
“ Wm. tate, Jr., 333 33 
* _ Pledge at Anniver- 
sary,a Friend, by L. Tappan, 655 04 
~ 38 Rankin, 400 00 
‘© Young Men’s A. S.S., 40 00 
‘* Lewis Tappan, "250 00 
‘ J. W. Higgins, 200 00 
“ A Friend, per A. T. 
& Co., 40 00 
Total, 3702 51 
Jour RANKIN, Treasurer, 


No. 8 Cedar St. 





Monthly Colieciions received by the 
Publishing Agent, from August 1 to 
September 1, 1835. 


Akron, O., S. F. Fenn, 1 25 
Buffalo, N. Y., by E. A. Marsh, 15 00 
Brunswick, Me., J. Drummond, 3 00 
Brighton, N. Y., by Dr. W. W. 
Read, 3 50 
Cazenovia, N. Y., by T. Kellogg, 400 
China, N. Y., by R. W. Lyman, 5 0C 
Cooperstown, N. Y., J. D. Ham- 





Union, Conn., J. R. Guild, 
Vienna, O., F. Reid, 
Whitestown, N.Y. by Thos. Beebe, 5 00 
Jewelry, by A. Judson, as follows : 
Utica, N. Y., two gold rings, and 
a breast-pin, from two young 
ladies. 
Sherburne, N.Y., two silver spoons 
from Miss M. C. Copeland. 
" one string of gold beads 
from Miss R. Copeland. 
9 one string of guld beads 


mond, . 1 25 

Canandagua, N. Y., H. M. Robin- 
son, 1 50 
Darien, Conn., by D. Ferris, 1-38 
‘Hebron, Me., W. H. Dee ring, 460 
Harvard, Mass., L. Sawyer, 1 50 
Haddam, Conn., D. C. Tyler, 50 

Joslin’ s Corners, N. Y., Rev. 0. C. 
Caldwell, 125 
Newark, N. r a Dr. J. ‘A. Payne, 1 50 
New-York city, by a Friend, 50 
a ie Johnson, 1 63 

ad Sundry small sub- 
scriptions, 2 00 

Oneida Institute, N. Y., by W. J. 
Savage, 11 16 
Plainfield; Conn., P. Hinchley, 1 50 

Rochester, N. Y., by Dr. W. W. 
Read, 50 
Rome, N. Y: , by Dr. A. Blare, 6 00 
Saco, Me. , by George Ropes, 1 25 
Tallmage, ’o., by Dea. Wright, 4 25 

1 
3 


from Miss 8, M. Lee. 
Received for books, pamphlets, 
&c., 218 14 
bee’ ‘¢ Emancipator, 195 56 


hu “ Human Rights, 224 39 





“ “Quarterly Magazine, 800. 


751 93 
R. G. WILLIAMs, 
Publishing Agent, A. A. S. S&., 
144 Nassau St. 

















